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Gains in 


estinghouse Pact 


After waging the longest strike since the 1927-28 mine 


walkout, 44,000 members of the International Union of Elec-| 
trical Workers (AFL-CIO) began to return to 30 Westing- 


inghouse to plants yesterday on the: 


26 RELEASED 


better than the company’s original, 


basis of an agreement substantially 


proposals. 


Still out are 11,000 members of 


the United Electrical, Radio and 
‘Machine Workers (UE) in 10 of 
the company’s other plants. 


At Jersey Citys Westinghouse 


the members of the IUE, Local 
456 (white collar division) refused 


to return until the 850 production 


. 


ESSINGTON, Pa., March 21 
(FP).—Twenty-six Westinghouse 
UE strike leaders, jailed here 
since March 2 for indefinite | 
terms, were suddenly released | 
early March 21 and declared 
“purged” of contempt of court. | 
Rh ee 


debate of about eight hours. Lo- 
cals with 5,982 members still held 


workers, members of Local 456, ' out, while locals with 33,273 mem-_| 


UE, of the same plant also get a 


bers voted for the terms recom-' 


pact. The two locals have been co-| mended by the 14-man negotiations 


operating since the start of the 


walkout. 


From indications, most workers’ 


will not be back at work until next 
week, because either work is not 
ready for them or their locals are 
planning ratification meetings first. 

The IVE’s Westinghouse Con- 
ference Board of 75 members rep- 
resenting all locals, gave its_ap- 


proval late Tuesday night after 


committee. | 


The negotiations body had de-| 
bated the amended _proposals,| 
originally recommended by the! 
government's. three-man panel, for 
more than 19 hours, until James B. 
Carey won approval. 

The biggest obstacle was dis-| 
missal of 36 active strikers for al-| 
legedly “engaging in violence.” | 
(Continued on Page 8) 


‘Montgomery Court 
Told about Jimcrow 


By ABNER BERRY 


MONTGOMERY, Ala., March 21.—The pent-up feel- 


ings of 50,000 Montgomery 


Negroes against segregated 


buses exploded in court today as witnesses 


in the trial of Rev. M. L. King 
revealed details of their 10-year 
struggle against jimcrow abuses. 

Rev. King, the 27-year-old pres- 
ident of the Montgomery Improve- 
ment Association, is one of 90 
Negro leaders indicted on charges 
of. conspiring to organize the bus 
protest which began last Dec. 5. 
Negroes have stayed off the buses 
since that date. 

A highlight of today’s proceed- 
ings came as Judge Eugene W. 
Carter sought to elicit from Mrs, 
Gladys Moore, a defense witness, 
just who had decided that Negroes 
were not going to ride the buses, 

“We just had an inward feel- 


ing,” Mrs. Mooré, a stately dark’ 


brown-skinned woman, answered. 


were. treated.” | 
The answer didn’t satisfy the 
judge, who pressed for a more 
definite answer, and got this re- 
sponse from Mrs. Moore: | 
“After what happened to Mrs.' 
Parks, the 50,000 Negroes of 
Montgomery decided we weren't 
to ride the buses no more.” | 
The courtroom exploded at this 
point into applause, causing the 
judge to jump to his feet and call’ 
for order, with the threat that if 
it happened again the courtroom: 
would be cleared. 
Mrs. Moore alluded to Mrs. 


Rosa Parks, the 42-year-old seam-| 
(Continued on Page 8) 


State Senate Votes 
To Widen SCAD Scope 


ALBANY, March 21.—The Senate today unanimously 
the Baker-Metcalf bill to give the State Commission 
Against Discrimination jurisdiction over FHA and VA 


housing. . 
This is one of two “must” bills 
advanced by the Harriman Ad- 
The other, also a 


- . 


rtisan-spon- 
would em- 


publican, are 
}morrow to 


‘Erwin, Geneseo Republican, is _re- 
doen, Ey appeals to report it out 
a 

Assemblyman Bertram L. Baker, 
Brooklyn ‘Democrat, . and 

‘George R. Metcalf, Auburn Re- 

expected to move to- 
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THE ‘COLISEUM. nearly completed, makes an impress 
addition to the Manhattan skyline. The $85,000,000 structure in- 


cludes a four-level exhibition ‘hall 
ing. 
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A Newsman Describes 
Soviet Reevaluation 


By HENRY SHAPIRO 


United Press Correspondent 


MOSCOW, March 20 (Delayed) (UP). — The Soviet 
Union's. peaceful but powerful fourth revolution appeared 
today to be subsiding into a dogged campaign to erase Stalin- 


ism even if it takes 10 years. 
it may. 

Soviet leaders estimate it will 
take something like a decade to 
carry out the intensive educational 
plan to remove the last vestiges of 
Stalinism from the public consci- 
ousness. They are determined to 
see it through. 

This is purposeful, cautious and 
skillfully-directed revolt from the 
top to the bottom, and the leaders 
are content for the campaign to 


It is understood that the main 
burden’ of Nikita Khrushchevs 


speech to the closed session of the; 


20th Communist Party Coagress 
here Feb. 28 was a condemnation 
of tyrannical, one-man absolutism 
with its attendant evils. 


ith 


issues as the farm crisis, civil 
rights and world peace than had 
Stevenson. 


ya 


(See Editorial, Page 5) 


Kefauver won decisively in six 
af Minnesota's nine Congressional 
districts and led in another. Stev- 
enson captured one district and 
had an indecisive margin in an- 


‘other. 


With 3,517 of the state's 3,876 . 
precingts reporting, the vete was: 
Kefauver, 232,367; Stevenson, 
178,492. It appeared Kefauver 
would get 26 and Stevenson four 
of the state's 30 convention votes. 

In the Republican column, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower got 188,411 
votes to 3,245 for Sen. William F. 
Knowland, with 3,429 precincts 
reporting. : 

The smiling Tennessean told his 
supporters in a victory celebration 
that “I believe this primary marks 
the turning point in the campaign 
for the Democratic nomination.” 

Immediate attention of Kefauver 
forces was turned to Illinois, 
where Stevenson is unopposed ina 
his home state primary April 10, 

Herbert L. Lockwood, chairman 
of the Illinois Ketauver-for-Presi- 
dent committee, launched plans 
to organize a Kefauver club ina 
every Illinois county. 

_ Lockwood eee was not call- 
ing for a wrie-ua campaign for 
Kefauver, “but we would be happy 
if the people in Illinois were to 


(Continued en Page 8) 


Inquiries From \\ 


New Readers — 


Maybe it’s an accident, and 
maybe it means something more, 
Our Cirdilation Departmeat «# 
getting a spate of letters like this 
one yesterday: 

14 


Stalin’s. misdeeds were cited to 
illustrate the dangers of one-man 
rule. 


the} a 
Daily 
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UNITED NATIONS, March 
21.—The U.S. tonight asked the 
UN security council to authorize 
secretary-general Dag Ham- 
marskjold to negotiate a settle- 
ment of Palestine tensions. 


UNITED NATIONS, N.Y., 
March 21 — Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold will be 
asked to take the lead efforts 


to avoid war in the Middle 
East, western sources said today. 


A request for Hammarskjold to 
take the initative will be the cen- 
tral theme of a resolution to be 
presented to the UN Security 
Council, probably next Monday, 
these sources said. 

It will be left to Hammarskjold, 
however, to decide whether to go 
to the troubled Holy Land and 
seek to mediate. between Israel 
and her Arab neighbors or to send 
deputies to make an on-the-spot! 
survey. 

The U.S. asked yesterday for 
a quick meeting of the Security 
County to take “urgent and early 
action” about recent Palestine de- 
velopments “which may well en- 
danger the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security.” 

Britains Sir Pierson Dixon, 
council president for March, was 
expected to summon the meeting 
for next Monday. 

A dispatch from Jerusalem, Is- 
rael, said France had been sound- 
ing out Moscow on prospects for 
unanimous UN action to safeguard 
peace. Israeli sources called this’ 
approach “realistic.” 

Official quarters in Cairo wel- 
comed the proposed Security 
Council meeting but said the out- 
come would be successful only; 
it based on previous UN _ resolu- 
tions on the partition of Palestine 
and settlement of the refugee 
problem. 

President Eisenhower, in his 
Washington news conference to- 
day, called for mediation in the! 
Middle East but refused to give 
details of the U.S. plan. 

The President said he and John 
Foster Dulles will meet at the 
White House tomorrow morning 
with Democrati¢ and Republican! 
Congressional leaders to discuss 
foreign affairs, including Dulles’ 
trip. 

Eisenhower also said the U.S.' 
must emphasize continuously that! 
it. seeks peace for the world and 
higher living standards for others. 
It is particularly important that} 
these peace aims stand out at 
a time when Soviet policies are 
changing, he said. 


US. Proposes 
Disarmament 
“Testing Area’ 


LONDON, March 2].—The U.S. 
proposed today that it and the. So- 
viet Union set aside a testing area 
in which the five nations now en- 
gaged in disarmament talks could 
study the problems of military 
guarantees against aggression. 

The proposal was made at the 
second session of the UN disarma- 
ment subcommittee by Harold E. 
Stassen, the U, S. delegate. 

An Anglo-French three-phase 
disarmament plan previously had 
been the only plan felons the con- 
ferees; who represent the U. S., the 
Soviet Union, Britain, France and 
Canada, 

.  {tassen suggested the U.S. and 
the USSR each decide on an area 
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‘Protestant clergymen who have 
‘the| completed a 10-day visit to-Ri 


Worker, New Y 
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ursday, Mareh 22, 1956 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES meets with Japanese Prime Min- 
ister Hatoyama, center, and Foreign Minister Shigemitsu. before 
returning to Washington at the end of a 10-nation Asian tour. 


; 


) 


‘had been the original purpose of 


jin operation, as a “wildcat”: strike 


| MOSCOW, March 21. — Eight 


British Crowds Eager | 
lo Talk with Malenkov 


BIRMINGHAM, England, March 21.— Georgi Malen- 
kov today visited two more British power plants and en- 
gaged in more conversation with friendly British workers. 


The Soviet Minister of Power; 
Stations was attracting almost as, 
many crowds as a matinee idol. | 


Today's agenda included a visit 
to Hams Hill power station in Bir- 
mingham and the English Electric 
Works at Stafford where the Can- 
berra jet bomber is made. 


The tour schedule called for a 
walk of more. than three miles 
among some of Britain’s most mod- 
ern plants. 

Malenkov said after power sta- 
tion visits and-chats with British 
men and women yesterday that it 


, 


; 


his visit to see both people and 
machinery. 

“But the people are more im- 
portant than the machinery,” he 
said. 

After 500. persons surrounded 
Malenkov at the sprawling Gen- 
eral Electric Co. plant in Birming- 
ham, shaking his hand and having 
their picture taken with him, the 
beaming Russian proclaimed ‘that 
it was his happiest day in Britain. 

He told a worker who asked 
him a question that war between 
the East and West would bea 
catastrophe and there were “good 
reasons. 


Strike Spreads 
In Youngstown 


Steel Plant - 


YOUNGSTOWN, O., March 21.! 
~The management of the Camp- 
bell plant of Youngstown Sheet &| 


Tube has announced another cut | 


: 


snowballed to involve 1,800 of the 
company’s workers. | 

The walkout began Sunday with 
some 500 open hearth workers out 
over the failure of the company 
and Local 2163 of the United 
Steelworkers of America to agree 
on an incentive pay schedule. This 
was the.second walkout in the plant 
in a month, | 


8 Soviet Clerics 
To Visit U.S. in June 


Soviet clergymen representing the 
four major Christian churches in 
Russia will visit the U. S. in June, 
it was announced last night. 
The 10-day x Sar disclosed in 
a joint statement by leading Soviet 
ehurchmen and nine Anion 


The Russian delegation 


B‘klyn Sports 
Center Bill Goes 
To Harriman 


ALBANY, March 21.—The State 
Senate, 39-16, gave final approval 
today to a bill calling for a new 
sports center to house the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers. The bill now goes 
to Gov. Harriman who had ex- 
pressed his approval. 

On the first roll call, the meas- 
ure failed to receive the necessary 
two-thirds, but Sen. George Man- 
ning of Rochester changed his “no” 
vote. 

The bill, which passed in the 
Assembly Monday will set up a) 
Sports Center _Authority with | 
power to issue up to $30 million in 
bonds. 

In addition to the sports arena, 
the measure calls for a new Brook- 
lyn terminal for the Long Island 
Railroad. 


Harriman Says 
GOP Blocks 
Jobless Bills 


ALBANY, March 21.—Governor 
Harriman accused the Republican 
Legsilature today of deliberately 
refusing to act on recommendations 
he made for improving unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. 

In a special message, Harriman 
said failure to report his recom- 
mendations to the floor for a vote 
was “an affrnt to the working men 
and women of our state.” 

Harriman said he had recom- 
mended repeal of the “inequitable” | 
Hughes-Brees amendments. : 

He also said he proposed that 
the qualifying period for benefits 
be reduced from 20 to 15 weeks, 
that there be a provision of $4 
weekly for each dependent up to 
a maximum of three, and that cov- 
erage be extended to employers of 
one or more, | 

The Governor also had recom- 
mended that maximum 


benefits be increased from $96 tol™ 
‘to conform with Federal reg-| 
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WASHINGTON, March 21.— 
The American Association of Uni- 


never have been Communists as a 
job requirement. 

In a special.committee report on 
academic freedom and tenure, the 
association also opposed imvesti- 


gation of individuals when there is 


: 


to 


lation as a : | 
|. The report strongly criticized 
| Cismissal of faculty members solely 
because of their invocation of the 
Fifth Amendment. 


A Newsman 


(Continued from Page 1) 

that Stalin will have a place in his- 
tory as one of the ‘major architects 
of the Soviet regime. 

But equally it made it unmis- 
takeably clear that Stalinism will 
not be repeated. Khrushchev urged 
the exertions of all necessary efforts 
to prevent a recurrence. 


That is why Khrushchev, on be- 
half of the newly-elected Party 
central committee, demanded that 
his speech be given the widest 
publicity. It was and is being read 
now from 10,000 platforms so that 
virtually every Soviet citizen is 
aware of its contents. 

Owing to the sensational char- 
acter of the revelation and the 
obvious painfulness of its implica- 
tions, the Soviet leadership appar- 
ently decided to treat the speech 
as a purely domestic matter and 
not to publicize it abroad. 

But the Kremlin proposed, and 
the incorrigible foreign press dis- 
posed, so that the speech—in un- 


avoidably exaggerated and distort-} 


ed from—became common world- 
wide knowledge. 

The detailed exposition 
Stalin's misdeeds may be new, but 
not the ‘campaign against the per- 
sonality cult. 

The campaign was launched im- 
mediately after Stalin’s death in 
March, 1953. As far back as the end 
of 1953, the revolutionary. trans- 
formation was reported introduced 
by Georgi Malenkov’s first post- 
Stalin government. This. included 
a plan to re-examine records of the 
purges of the mid-1930s. 


MANY RELEASED 


Many victims were released or 
rehabilitated. It is understood that 
by the end of 1954 most political 
prisoners had been freed and given 
topmost priority in housing, pen- 
sion and health facilities. 

On March 10; Pravda published 
a letter from 139 old Bolsheviks 
greeting the new central commit- 


tee. Among them were 31 women, 


apparently widows of old Bolshe- 
viks 


Stalinism meant not only the 
deification of a “little father” or 
a “big brother” in the Kremlin, 
but also emergence of scores of 
“little Stalins” — provincial and 
party bosses who were the law 
sgt themselves. Pipi 

campaign — 
of pemaeneesy is directed at all 
levels of the pyramidal Soviet pow- 
er, from the first secretary of the 
central committee down to minor 


Stalins. 
Floodgates of discussion 
criticism have been 


of | 


ee 


The cult of personality meant 
isolation of leaders from the massés. 
It stifled popular initiative, Khrush- 
chev said. 


Now in addition to tens of thou- 
sands of rank-and-file agitators 
roaming the country to explain the 
party congress decisions, top lead- 
ers themselves are going down to 
the shops and factories. | 

uty Premier Anastas Miko- 
yan and Mikhail Pervukhin were 
out yesterday to harangue workers. 

“No more miracle-workers, no 
more sacred cows, the top Com- 
| munists are telling their audiences. 
The audiences are actually seeing 
the rapid disappearance of Stalin- 
ist symbols and fetishes. 


One of the most popular slogans 
in the notebooks of the touring agi- 
tators is Karl Marx’s dictum decry- 
ing “superstitious submission to 
authority.” 

Although the impact of the So- 
Viet public appears to be one of 
general relief breeding optimism, 
specific reactions are varying with 
local conditions on the vast Eura- 
sian subcontinent. 

Many questions are being asked, 
such as “Why didn’t we hear this 
before” or “why so long?” 

It is the task of the trained party 
agitators to answer these questions. 
This will involve a long education- 
al process in the course of which 
both Russians and foreigners are 
leaning more about what makes» 
this country tick. ; 

The Georgian events reported 
last week—marked by pro-Stalin 
demonstrations by students — was 
one t of reaction. But author- 
ities, obviously acting with confi- 
dence in the strength and popular- ° 
ity of their new program, go on 
merrily denouncing the cult of 
personality. 

Following the Georgian street 
demonstrations in the capital ‘of 
Tiflis, local leaders organized 
formal memorial meetings follow- 
ed by mass meetings which were 
addressed by top level chiefs. 

All evidence indicates the 
Georgian situation to be complete- 
ly under control. 

The leadership apparently made 
due allowances for local emotion- 
‘alism of Georgians. 

Chances of internal disorder ap- 
parently are minimal. 
| Evidence of this is seen in the 
fact that presidium members like 
Khrushchev, Premier Nikolai Bul- 
ganin, Malenkov, Mikoyan_ and 
Foreign Minister Vyacheslav M., 
Molotov are prepared to travel to 
all corners of the eas at the drop 
of a fur hat to sell the Soviet Un- | 


ions “new leok.” 


a 


By MICHAEL SINGER 7 
ALBANY, March 21.— The Senate passed the “Security Risk” extension law icday 

50-7, with upstate Republicans joining five New York City Democrats in opposition. 
Last week there were nine negative votes in the Assembly. The bill now goes to 
Gov. Harriman, who is expected to! ~ | on 
sign it. | {Lawrence . ag recaps = wet Nogami of wow piven review 
, against i 1D passed e Assem on a oO , < 
pap seven Whe me Be | 13 though never on the calendar tA a cog the Seamuee Ghar be 


“gs tiny bse par a and now in the Senate Education ‘security risk’ victims. 


Greenberg, Brooklyn Democrats; | ? 
Alfred E. Santangelo and James L. DEMAND OPEN HEARING ON 


Watson, Manhattan Democrats, 


jand Thomas C. Desmond of New- ; : 
Sou rm THOMPSON PENSION RIGHTS 
, Republicans. . | | 
: The ‘security risk’ law sets up} A demand for an open hear-|Distinguished Servi ji 
a, iw 3 guis rvice Cross in 
a. eae S  _., Pi, = ae — with any ing to — sete Fon Adminis-| World War II. 
| g oe . = -, {0a an e orney General's tration cancellation of his 100 per- 
| LEO VI, left, and Anne Francis, right will appear jointly in ‘subversive list’ as the basis for star. cent disability was baie Ty verde Re dagpor ssn i wet eS 
a Hollywood movie. rm Se OOS yesterday | with tuberculosis and jungle mal- 
4 } chamber and informer inquisitions |by Robert G. Thompson, imprison-| aria. after severe fighting in the 
against state and municipal civil/ed Communist leader who won the) South Pacific, was an infantry 


Se ° ® service workers. a e isergeant during the Buna cam- 
nion f Sen. Moritt, the only speaker as- Mine Mill Head paign in New Guinea. His dis- 
sailed the whole concept of se- J ability pension was revoked by the 


curity laws. | VA on the premise that he had 


Answering Senate majority lead- Hik violated Public Law 144, Section 
: or . er Walter J. Mahoney, who made ay es, 4. 

a one-sentence appeal for its pas- , In his demand for an open 

tind tev 9 for the Washinat hilizati f th sage, Moritt said: hearing, filed through his attor- 

& y 0 er eer Oe ee “Why an extension of this law? f uts ney, Robert Z. Lewis, Thompson 


Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union for the bill), was enacted as a ‘public emer- cited the recent case of legless 
: SALT LAKE CITY, March 21.)veteran James Kutcher, whose pen- 


expanding minimum wage coverage, Max Greenberg, pres-; gency because of the Korea ‘peril’ ry ae ae 

ident of the union, called for a ae and that emergency is long since Starting advances in roc.uctivity 8 oo ae as oe 

turnout of 1,000 from _ locals|dele ai a over. How ridiculous can you get? | We @ se ge afte of as dat ad : “arog Kutc eg Thom rae 

— ga cdnaencceg the 630 Phe RWDSU wean rg ovation, “McCarthyism may be dead but stg sana pot your out | pensions were revoked cuder tha 

turnout last mt for the union’s| port of the AFL-CIO. While other the stench lingers on. We should 14,000 jobs in the industry John |same law, Public Law 144. Simi-— 
similar - at ee Greenberg/|unions in the retail field are also be ashamed of his period and we Clark state of the Interna-|lar action has been taken by the 

pointed out that among the work-| working for the legislation, “it’s oe be ashamed of this bill.” tional Union of Mine, Mill and VA against Saul Wellman and 

ers not covered by the present up to RWDSU to set the pace for ay oo to apa — and | cmelter Workers, told his organi-| Robert Klonsky, disabled veterans 

all several Senators said later that) stion’s 51st convention. Since|Convicted under the Smith Act. 


$1.10-an-hour minimum are some labor in this campaign,” dey SORA BAL Sp 
7,000,000 workers in the retail/the union's paper. bee b as = ivately In agreement! 1947 there has been a 17 percent} “Mr. Kutcher’s nsion was 
Id The RWDSU’s mobilization will) W#" 1s position. Sen. Joseph Za- drop in employment in all sections rightfully restored after a public 


While New York, where the|come a week after the anticipated|'¢tski, Manhattan Democrat de-' of the industry—including copper, |hearing,” Lewis said. “I am _con- 
union has its largest concentration| turnout of 3,000 delegates of locals clared he was voting for the bill lead-zinc, brass and smelting and/fident that once we get rid of star 
of membership will be bring outjof the United Auto Workers to only because “Gov. Harriman has refining, he said. jchamber proceedings and the 
the largest group of delegates, the|the union’s education conference. asked for an extension pending a Delivering. his annual report,|charges are openly ventilated, 
RWDSVU is calling on all locals}The UAW leaders describe their study by a commission of security| Clark told 200 delegates that pres-| Thompson will receive his due 


from coast to coast to send large|rally, too, as a “mass lobby.” problems.” ent pl of the major companies|rights as a disabled veteran.” : 


A few gallery ‘spectators ap-| indicate the trends will continue | 


7 | | plauded Moritt. into the future. several Western states. 
or. mers ey ays Moritt charged that the measure| “These developments,” he said,| “Aside. from the Presidential 
sponsored by GOP Assemblyman “could provide the basis for better)election,” Clark said, “we are 


William H. Mackenzie—an identical ‘living for all workers in the indus- again involved with many crucial 


. oe @ 7 bill for GOP Assemblymna Orin S.|try. They should make possible |Senatorial and House elections. As 
PAAYAY rT | r e $ | | a Wilcox was also up for a Senate higher wages, shotrer hours, more}, matter of fact, our union will be 
eA ae cs ve bypassed r ws neg eg 4 a generally richer jnyolved in some 17. Senatorial 

KENT li—was un-Ameri- |; e. : i tests 1 
oy. arn carga | can. Clark proposed that every Mine-|areas where we have the main 
DENVER, March 21.— Delegates to the National Farm-| Bills revising and repealing rep-|Mill local union set up a func-jJabor influence on who shall be 


ers Union Convention here today approved the singling out ressive sections of the ‘security|tioning political action committee'elected, to those contests in the 
of President Eisenhower as being responsible for the crush-|!aw’ have been introduced by Mo-|and immediately embark upon a'highly industrialized states where 
ing farm crisis in the U.S. today. ; pe and Assemblyman Samuel I./ campaign to register every union ' we ll play our assisting role to 
They broke out in tumultous payments per farm the mainte-|’ ee Brooklyn Democrat. They member and his family. Joint po-: the rest of the labor movement. 
nance of the old parity formula on|#"¢ ottled up in committee, but litical work with other unions, the! These Senatorial and House races 

applause when NFU executive atten * an effort to discharge them may be raising of campaign funds, and ac-!can, in some respects, do more to- 
board chairman Glenn J. a made before the session adjourns | tivity in support of “pro-labor” can-!ward shaping our political destiny 
charged that in the Tt of POLITICAL ACTION at noon Friday. | didates also were recommended.|than will the Presidential race -it- 
1953 the Eisenhower Administra- Baker pleaded for political ac-| A bill by COP Assemblyman Mine-Mill is the major union in self.” 2 


tion set the time bombs that) ion this fall “to fight the Bt se Ml 


brought on the present decline in a ake 
eet 5 garchs from every family é | 
agriculture. farm in America.” IKE FOR 


Pointing out that Eisenhower 
H id that tl mn 
must be held responsible for the - sila eae 5 pense a Tr ~ WASHINGTON, March 21. = a nasty mess.” litical boast,” Abrams said in a 


disastrous farm policies attributed 1s 3: President Eisenhower said today| “Let's try to think of how we speech before the Trade Union 
to Secretary of Agriculture Ezra oo ke ee oe he thinks it is the duty of the south-/can make progress and keep it go-| Council of the Liberal Party. 
Benson, Talbott cried: You ve got the NFU has chartered organiza-|e™ States to make some progress|ing and not stop it,” he said. “Cicero, [ll., bordering on Chi- 
to = blaming the hired man)... ganiZa~ | oward racial integration in schools| DIXIECRAT’S STATEMENT _ cago, is an example of a city where 
for policies of the boss. | Se, ee Rar than! as decreed by the U. S, Supreme; Rep. William M. Colmer (D-\the effort of a single Negro to 
What gave today’s convention|399 000 farm families as members,| COUt- Miss) said today he believes the move in resulted in open rioting,” 


session especially ‘strong politicallivas holding its biennial conven-| 4, 1h¢ White House later petmnitied Supreme od by 101 Congressmen "He described the “impending al- 


rertone the .report on the);; : onr 
Shee: battle. over the Senene farm — al —_ oe Shirley Savoy remarks, The President began by|and temper its order to carry out) liance” of such areas with the Dix- 
bill adopted last Monday night. | At last night’s session, the 800 recalling his plea last week for pa-|school desegregation. Colmer said|iecrxts as the “most serious threat 
on. NFU ._ 7 tience and moderation on both|the court is a “political court’|to the Negre today.” 
James G. Patton, : pt delegates applauded Walter Reu-| |. a anil alae lwhich is “influenced by public en 
dent,. called the ga ssientihate ce — — labo president, who} “I do believe that we should not} opinion.” | WASHINGTON, March 21. — 
a partial a oe “9 oe oe gape: . or supports the’ ssonate, But again. 1 plead for} Colmer was a key s of the] President Eisenhower today de- 
mone Over Sap age wer pro-/famity-sined farmers’ economic _ enlsestecding, for really sympa-|recent racist ifesto, which;nounced the rigid price supports 
posed. He sai > billion gram ‘not on the basis of politi-\ thetic consideration of a problem termed the court's school order “ajim the Senate-approved farm bill 
could saise farm income $ on ical Be or mutual back-| that is far larger, both in its emo-|clear abuse of judicial power.” and indicated at-his news con- 
ie gues that after. much pres-| without ica ners tional and even in its physical as-} Colmer _ if oe ee > oe perso | 
: - _ : t : 1c | 
f | sabi cthale: sank pect, than most of us realize. ons i Fo ee ea ange . | 
could be blocked. 
Asked whether such a stand) 
would mean a party split, Colmer] 


am more interested in 
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CHICAGO. 


What will it take to get the “two or three dimes” worth 
of improvements in the steel union contract, the demands 
outlined here recently by the United Steelworkers wage- 


policy committee meeting? 


For 130,000 workers in the Illinois-Indiana District 
31, the question is to be answered in the coming weeks and 
months through a series of stages beginning with (a) an 
intensive discussion of contract demands between now and 
the next wage-policy committee meeting in early May; 
(b) broad and militant backing of the union negotiations 
which begin about June 1; (c) preparations for a possible 
showdown with the steel companies at the June 30 strike 


deadline. 


In the locals in this district, 
the rank-and-file discussion of 
demands was well under way 
this week. Reports indicated 
that in the wage-policy commit- 
tee’s “Operation Sound-Off,” the 
main demands of the workers 
had been vyoiced. However, 
many workers still wanted guar- 
antees that the union leadership 
will actually go into the contract 
talks demanding the full pack- 
age and preparing the entire 
union for a fight to win it. 

IT WAS Otis Brubaker, USA 
union research director, who re- 
ferred to the package as — 
worth “two or three dimes,” an 
showed that this sum could easi- 
ly come out of steel industry 
profits without an increase in the 
price of steel. 

While the so-called “fringe” 
demands this year are consider- 


ing any compensation. 

This year, the union is out to 
compel, the steel companies to 
pay time-and-a-half for Satur- 
days, ‘double-time for Sundays, 
seeking to accomplish two 
things: (a) to make the compa- 
nies pay the generally-recogniz- 
ed premiums for week-end work; 
(b) to try to compel the com- 
panies to re-schedule their opera- 
tions so that the bulk of the 
workers can work Monday- 
through-F riday, with week-ends 
0 

In Gary this week, one wage- 
policy committee member, John 
Mayerik, president of the U.S. 
Steel Local 1014, expressed the 
view that “if were bound and 
determined to crack the premium 
pay issue this year, we can do 
. 


REFLECTED through the 


THE McLOUCHLIN CLAN, the 15 children and their mom and- pop, line-up in their home 
in New York to show how they propose to cooperate on the new arrival, No. 16, Mrs. Mary McLaugh- 
lin obviously is pleased with the collective spirit of the family. 


DETROIT. — Pat Caruso, pres-| 
Automotive can lay off nearly 50 percent of its| 
production workers in ABD plants. 
within a single month—then it's 
surely time for our union to shout 
from the housetops for the short- 
er work week as the next major 


ident of Chrysler 


Body UAW Local 212, where 14, .| 
000 have been laid off, writes in 


his union newspaper: “Auto Work- 


ers Need Shorter Work Week 


with 40 Hours Pay.” 


Another Big UAW Local Backs 30-Hour Week 


Caruso writes: “When Chrysler;duced, less workers. Result: Some 


Thus Caruso, president of the) collective bargaining demand.” 


biggest amalgamated local in the 


He points out that laid-off work- 


of those now laid off- may never 
again be called back to work, 


He asks: “How much longer 


must we stand by and see thou- 
‘sands of workers sacrificed on the 


eg ttt altar of the Chrys- 


ler Corporation—the demand for 


a shorter work week should -be 


UAW, estimated to have 45,000 ers incomes drop to. an average of 
members,- join the biggest UAW. $35 to $40 a week, based on state 
local, Ford 600, with 57 000) unemployment . benefits, which 
members, and its president Carl means drastic cuts in living stand- 
Stellato, in fighting for the 30- ards. It means vanishing savings, 
hour work week with 40-hours for those who have savings at all. 
pay, as one of the answers to Caruso points out that mean- 
cushion layoffs. while Chrysler is earmarking over 

For several weeks Stellate writ- $300 million. for plant expansion. 
ing in his union newspaper: Ford|He said this money was wrung! 
Facts, alarmed about the grow ing from the hides of the workers, in- 
layoffs, has heen projecting the cluding those workers in ABD 
proposal of putting the issue of plants. who just got laid off. This'ing- millions for plant expansion 
30-40 on the immediate order ofjmoney will ‘go into new plants to lay off still more workers, Jet 
president - Jerome. Wilczewski, |the day to help the workers face and equipment, meaning more ‘ef-| Chrysler absorb the cost of a short- 
“few of us have forgotten the | the new situation. ficient abgaivses 3. more cars pro-.er work week with no cut in pay. 
lean years. —_—__-— ~ ———__——— , " — 


“What we're trying to stop is | since to have a lot of flaws IN CARY and East Chica o, | This ‘would be the companies 
the policy of the companies in | and limitations. steelworkers pointed out that t total liability. 


raised again—louder, stronger, than 
it was raised before.” 

‘Caruso concludes by pointing 
out that a glance at the profit 
sheet of Chrysler will show that 
ithey are well able to absorb the 
cost of the shorter work week. 
(Chrysler profits rose to $100,063,- 
330 in 1955, a 440 percent in- 
crease over 1954:) 


He says that instead of spend- 


wage-policy committee members 
was the deep concern of the 
steelworkers over the future 
threat of layoffs—even in this 
period of high production. 
This was seen in the demand 
for shorter work-week which 
was raised at this meeting, as a 
safeguard against fluctuating 
production and against the 
threat of automation. 

“Although production is at a 
peak right now,” declared South 
Chicago U. S. Steel Local .65 


ed important, most steel work- 
ers are counting on a substantial 
wage increase. 

They were somewhat concern- 
ed over, the fact that the wage- 
policy meeting did not seem to 
put much stress on this basic 
item. 

THERE were also indications 
that the steel companies might 
against’ try their divisive - tactic 
of spreading out the wage in- 
crease among the 32 wage classi- 
fications in the industry. In-its 
guess on what the steelworkers : 
are likely to get this year -on 
wages, the management maga- 
zine “Iron Age’ predicted: “A 
wage. boost of around 10 cents 


an hour plus classification in- 
crement .changes.” : 

The two big “new” demands 
of the union are not new at all. 
One of them, 
premium pay for week-end work, 
the union has been talking about 
since 1937. : 

The hope this year is-to do 
something about the long-stand- . 
ing scheduling of. work on .a 
five-days-on, two-days-off basis, 
chan weekly to first, sécond 
and t rm shifts, with every work- 
er taking his turn at days and 
nights, Saturdays.and Sundays. 

FOR years, the- steel compa- 
nies have been -able thus to 
disrupt the lives of steelworkers’ 
and their families without pay- 


using speedup to pile up their 
yards with steel and then when 
the slowdown comes our peo- 
ple aré sent home.” 


the demand ‘for-+—~ [IT IS this threat which has 


also developed a great deal of 
union’ pressure for a more ad- 
vanced type of supplemental 
unemp Naveen benefit plan 
(SUBP) as one of the central de- 
mands this year. 

When the steel union won the 
SUBP. from the big can com- 
panies last year, this was a for- 
ward step, in that it’ covered 
jobless-workers for 52 weeks in- 
stead of the 26 weeks provided 
by the auto union agreements. 


The can industry’ plan was also 


experimental and has proved 


These shortcomings were 
pointed up by the wage-policy 
committee in the discussion of 
the kind of SUBP to be demand- 
ed in basic steel this year. What 
the workers seem to want is the 
kind of plan that doesn’t bar the 
low-seniority workers, that does 

-not let the company restrict the 
worker's eligibility, that doesn’t 
give the final authority for eligi- 
bility to the state’s department 
of unemployment compensation. 


. As Joseph Cook, president of 
the Vally Mould. local { in South 
Chicage, put: it: “We'll have to 
do something about laid-off | 


‘workers being forced to take 
‘jobs they. don’t want.” , 


a 


_ 


COMMUNISM-AND MAX LERNER . . . 


\ “A REPORTER for a 
ent news agency pron 
“ “Ts there any truth. in ctor 
rumor that you are’ resigning: 
from. the Daily..Worker?” - 
. When I told.him Indidn’t eyen 
i Anolieve in the 
- existence of the 
rumor, he ad-> 
mitted. there 
really . wasn't 
one, » 2 
The. call, 1 


ry in- 


4 . 
a 


cal forces in this ebainin’ is now 
- possible. 

The world is witnessing a great 
self-examination in - which 
distortions» of - socialist “develop- 


. ment: in the Soviet Union: over 


- the past 20. years are evidently 
- being swept away and colossal 
advances are’ g¢ made. 
-Phis -process - is ‘bound « oe ‘have 


; cabatereted the Left. from ‘ othe 
oe * coampguae . 


a am for granted, aa) 
Rog San of 5 rete wah Even the a. 


forces - ‘in - recent 


‘she. 


- eral like 


conceivable” at this: moment. (He —. 
gives his own version of Khrush- © 


many conservatives and, of 
course, the out-right reactionar- 
ies would do everything. possible 
to head: off the birth is new 
atmosphere: But why ¢ Devt ta dib- - 
Max. Lerner -in- the Post 
feel it is his duty to do the same 
thing? ~: 

Lerner declares that the “rul- 
ets. of. Russia -are doing the: in- 


chev's- 


until 


 aetually said.) You : would 


ep Samedi pai ian Rigs oy 


_ prove plans providing that work- 


cubensis 


Indiana legislature: has defeated 
a bill which would make. the 
SUBP possible ‘in that state. As 
for Illinois, the state. adminis- 
tration has still refused to a 


ers are entitled to the state un- 
employment compensation and 
the company-pai lement as | 
well. ‘This indicates the kind of 


legislative and political action 


fight that has to accompany the 
SUBP demand. 


As discussed by the wage: 
policy committee, the union will 
demand that the.companies put 


six or seven cents an hour per 


worker into the SUBP fund and: | - 
keep that fund: at a’certain level. 


° e Kaien, J 
ent profound didaithasaniiaita in 


. the Soviet Union demonstrate just 


‘the opposite? ‘Don’t they show 
that a socialism. is funda- - 
a self-correctin So 


other,: inherently -good ete ‘- 
advance of all other: systems? 
THE RUSSIAN. Revolution of 


October 1917 was in the tradition - 


The fund would then pay a 
laid-off worker enough to sup- 
plement state benefits so-that the 


|.total equals 65 percent ‘of the 
'} worker's regular wages. 


THE fourth big: item. in the 
steel bargaining package. con- 
cerns insurance . and_ pensions. 


The: main pension demand. be- 


. ing discussed in the locals here 


concerns changing eligibility so 
that is based: on years of serv~ 


ice as well as age. 


“After-a man has put in 90 or 


> will not ifliach at a “ex ; 
geo gn te cing up does that. On .the contrary, 


without this, ner feels eo + wee 


ot Sata nd + bebe 
ttn) a5 aot ; 


“a apie 
eta tet 


smn 
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KEFAUVER’S - VICTORY 
SENATOR KEFAUVER'’S decisive victory in the Min- 


nesota Democratic presidential primary. and. the unprec- 
y big turnout of voters there are events of major 


edented! 
significance for. the nation. _ 

They refute the contention that the majority of Amer- 
ican yoters don’t give a hang about issues or political con- 
tests in a year when, allegedly, a fellow named Dwight 
D. Eisenhower has things sewed up tight. ~ 


Minnesota shows that they do care, and it demon- 
strates quite unmistakably what they care about. 

The Senator from Tennessee, while his views on many 
things are ‘still uncertain, did say to the voters that he's 
for international agreement on a 15 percent reduction in 
military spending. He-did say he’s for cooperation by 
the U.S., Russia and other powers, through. the UN, to 
help underdeveloped gountries, - 


Kefauver told the. voters he is for carrying out the 
Supreme Court's civil rights decisions. 

He presented his views, on these subjects at least, to 
the voters of. Minnesota unequivocally, and without the 
shilly-shallying double-talk which has marked the cam- 
paigning of less forthright presidential aspirants. 

That Kefauver swept a state which has been con- 
sidered earlier to be a sure thing for Adlai Stevenson, the 
choice of the Democratic-Farmer Labor Party organization 
in the state, is pretty clear-cut evidence that the people 
of Minnesota want a forthright national policy of advance- 
ment on the issues of peace and civil rights. 

Jt is hardly a secret that such forthrightness has not 
been a characteristic, to date, of the Stevenson campaign. 

Some observers are attributing Kefauver's victory, 
not to the obvious public response to the issues and the 
program he presented, but to a wholesale invasion of the 
Democratic primary by Republican voters bent on “embar- 
rassing’ the. Demos by trouncing the stronger candidate, 


Stevenson. 
We doubt it. 


It is true that many voters in rural, or- 


diniarily GOP areas, voted in the Democratic primary 
(a switch permissible under Minnesota law.) 
But this was more likely the result of farmer disgust 


with the Eisenhower record, rather than a mass campaign 
of “embarrassment.” 

_ In any case, the Kefauver victory points anew to the 
fact that great numbers of Americans are on the move or 
are ready for political advances. By his stand on some 
of the major issues which confront the nation, the Senator 
from Tennessee has given the voters in this Presidential 
primary some opportunity for clearcut choices. 

The Minnesota results demonstrate that political vic- 
tory. is achievable where there is unity of the people, re- 
gardless of nominal Republican or Democratic affiliation, 
around a program that meets the people's needs. 


WESTINGHOUSE SETTLEMENT 


AFTER 157 days on strike, the 44,000 striking mem- 
bers of the International Union of Electrical Workers 
(AFL-CIO) go back to work on terms that provide both 
substantial improvements and, in a major sense, a rebuff 
for the company's plan to chisel into their living standards 
and job security. 

This has been the longest major walkout since the 
long mine strike of the late 20s. The company displayed 
the full viciousness and arrogance of the employers that 
has been’ mounting through the many long strikes since 
the advent of the Eisenhower regime But the walkout 
also showed that the resistance HN tenacity of the work- 

ers has mounted to new levels. 
>. The Westinghouse workers sserificed heavily. Their 
fight brought them: the most-widespread solidarity seen 
-in- years, although it must be said that the great bulk of it 
came from the former CIO unions. Certain. AFL unions 
. hhave the inglorious distinction of having signed-with West- 
inghouse for the’ terms the strikers fought against. © 
| The Westinghouse workets have forced the company 
to back down substantially and agree to. limitations. and. 
_-Festrictions on its plan to retime day workers so as to set 
higher work norms and cut the payroll: 

. Fhe_compromise on. the 36 discharged. strikers was” 

hard. to take. No union can agree to-a victimization.of-even 


_one of-those who carried.the ballin the fight. But the shift-:.|. 


ing of the discharges to local negotiatinns means the: fight* 


is nie 8. pep. eet | 
Wiche atch isn’t over, either. ‘Some-11,000 members of 


oe et ‘United Electrical, Radio. and: Machine’ Work- . 


albed pare The ‘sdlidarity” ed for - 
trikers was no less ii shania: a thy ma 


eae 
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will. open: up at 
review of. 
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“munbt Party membeis,.a 
. Alan Max as a horrible example, — 


Humility . 
Editor, Daily Worker: Pa 
Alan Max's 3.€ 

on UZ $. Marxists ‘and. Soviet 
Self-Cri Wwas*a most wel- 
come ‘Statement hich I hope 
orough-voing 
rican Gommunist 
policies. and methods, ..- 


Alan. Max should: not apolog- 
ize for his lack of calm in face 
of the Soviet “criticism of the 
past 90 years and of shortcom- 
ings in the leadership of Stalin.” 
Certainly the time for his being 
jolted was long overdue. 

Speaking only of the last few 
years, he and his co-editors have 
followed the successive flip- 
flops with amazing ‘jolt-proof 
gymnastic dexterity, without 
ever being at a doss for editorial 
words. The doctors were plot- 
ting, the doctors were not; Beria 
was in, Beria was out; Tito was 
out, Tito was in: Yugoslavia was 
a dictatorship with ruthless sup- 
pression of opposition, Yugo- 
slava is finding its independent 
path to socialism; Stalin is up, 
Stalin is down. 

Making due allowance for the 
distortions and caricatures of So- 
viet policy that appear in the 
capitalist press, why did the 
Daily Worker editors feel called 
upon‘to go along with each suc- 
cessive position without ever 
having the humility to admit 
that they may have been wrong 
in their previous position? In 
fact, before Alan Max's column 
of March 13, the Daily Worker 
editors had carved out a position 
even more unassailable tha an the 
Soviet leaders have claimed for 
themselves. The Soviet leaders 
admitted to previous mistakes. 


~The DW editors smoothly ab- 


sorbed the new positions with- 
out a backward glance. 

You might make it a_ policy 
to read your old editorials be- 
fore writing new ones, and you 
might start by reading some of 
your previous editorials on Jo- 
seph Stalin and Joe Clark on- 
the-scene coverage of Stalin's 
funeral, Which reported his 
immense popularity with the 
people. 

Alan Max writes that he is 


hothered by whether the Soviet 


leaders are “giving proper 
weight to the achievement of 
Stalin.” I hope the DW editors 
will in time arrive at a truthful 
estimate of Stalin. It may well 
turn out to be a more human 
and less-than-superman version 
of the man than was previously 
presented, and it may also turn 
out to be more appreciative than 
the role the present Soviet lead- 
ers will assign him. 

The Seviet government may 
find it politically expedient: to 
discard Stalin in its search: for 
dramatic and new-approaches to 
co-existence. American Marxists 
can recognize and understand 
why this is done without feeling 
called upon to ‘support..sueh a’ 
position uncritically.—M. K. 


*-..°*@ et. 
Growing Pains, 
Not Weakness 


Editor, Daily ‘Worker: - 
Mr. James Wechsler, able gen-— 


eral of the New York Post's. lib- 
sg apparentiy feels very. 


stron 
ccmnimeinlét ‘ideology. 


Mr. Wechsler digqra about the. 


‘same epochs ns from shift 
h of the cul na 
| to that a  Shacaire ewes le 

he ‘the Soviet Union as. Mr. Mt. Det 


Byres tae nang en yo part of Com- 
nd cites: 


- eminent men 
world, to realize that the shift 


zhout the matter of } 


Following are more letters in 
the current discussion of Amer- 
ican Marxists and the Soviet 
Union. Letters over 300 words 
cannot be printed in full. 


ly. He is not too hopeful, how- 
ever, that the policy makers in 
Washington will cash in on his 
suggestion. They are, as he says, 
notably jax in exercising their 
imaginations. 


Though a non-Communist I 
see no contradiction in the shift 
of policy. The cult of the indi- 
vidual was not fostered by 
Stalin. The USSR made tremen- 
dous gains under collective lead- 
ership. One has only to look at 
the vast program of education, 
one has only to listen to the des- 
pairing comparisons made by 
in the western 


of emphasis is no, as Mr. Wech- 
sler would have us believe, an 
acknowledgment of ideological 
bankruptcy. Quite the contrary; 
it is a loosening of the strin 
Growing pains must never a 
confused with weakness. Rebel- 
lion against a stern father will 
hurt nobody, and least of all 
those who once wholeheartedly 
subscribed to his teachings, once 
it has been demonstrated that 
not all of the old methods apply 
to the new situation. 


James Wechsler has made a 
pardonable mistake, that of ap- 
plying to the surface appearance 
of events a thin coat of personal 
Decor? He should understand 

y now that anti-communism as 
caused us enough 


WELL WISHER. 


. > > 


such has 
grief. 


A Common Front 
Against War 


Editor, Daily Worker: 
’ We were forced to the reluc- 
tant conclusion — probably to be 
expected—that the profound Jes- 
sons of the 20th Congress of the 
Communist Party have not even 
begun to be Bact by the 
progressive people of America. 
As a take-off point, we'll refer 


to Alan Max’s carping and (we 


think) realtively incorrect criti- 
cism of the New York Times. be- 
cause of its interpretation of 


- Kruschev’s insistence on the pos- 


sibility in many countries -of 
achieving socialism by peaceful, 


‘parliamentary means. (We are 
also ‘glad ‘to say that Mr. Max 


did; in his later article of Mareh 


13, introduce a somewhat differ- - 
ent questioning nofe). : 


In future discussion “of the 


broad, ‘humane approach of the. 
sermon, we re-discovered the for- 
gotten principle (perhaps due to ° 


the violent -swing away from 
Browderism) ‘that there is al- 
most no institution, -or group, or 


_ movement, or what have you, 

that ‘is not at times, as history 
moves, on the side of the people 
. {as it-may at others be an en- 
emy). 


Now the 20th Congress failed | 


to .aim‘a serious attack—as had 
been the unchanging principle 


for years—against the. ist | 


parties. 


coming 


today: its. 


; a its own or saakact’ ie 


Carthyism, the Times took a 
principled typos even thou 
not yet fully realizing that. 
denial of civil rights to Commu- 
nists, and even to its own em- 
ployees, opens and eases the way 
to similar attacks on all other 
democratic elements, including 
itself. The fact that it already 
has been banned from the schools 
of an upstate community is cer- 
tainly an indication that its stand 
has not gone unnoticed by the 

enemies of freedom and enlight- 
enment. 

—~REGULAR READER. 
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Says He Finds 
Inconsistencies — 
Editor, Daily Worker: 


Ring Lardner, Jr., in his letter 
rebuking” the attitude of com- 
placency of James Allen and 
others on the lessons of the 20th 
Congress suggested it is high 
time for the American left to 
undertake a searching examima- 
tion. of itslef. Along these lines 
I should like to cite a few in- 
consistencies which are .not so 
much important for themselves 
as for the light they shed on the 
dogmatism and unimaginative- 
ness in which many questions 
are approached. 

1. In 1945 the National Com- 
mittee, with the honorable ex- 
ception of Foster and I think 
one other, could only explain 
their. reversal. following. publica- 
tion of the Duclos letter as due 
to cult of the leadership of Brow- 
der and weakneses in democrat- 
ic centralism resulting there- 
from. The same people, this time 
I am afraid including” Foster, 
went right down the line in 
finding nothing at all serious in 
the far greater and more maudlin 
cult of the leadership of Stalin. 
All kinds of explanations were 
found to justify it. 

2. Almost the day after his 
death this whole disgusting busi- 
ness ceased. In its place was 
found an emphasis on collective 
leadership. One of the favorite 
defenses of the idolatety had 
been, Oh, Stalin himself dosn't 
like it, but he is only one person, 
and can-do nothing - about it. 
Where in the left press, when 
it was clear that this argument 


-had been wrong, did we get.a 


recognition of. error? To the con- 
trary, Our press went blithely on 
to new explanations, fully in- 
consistent with the former one— 
the - new leadership wished .to 
stand on its own feet, -ete.. If 


‘space permitted, one could mul- 


tiply such examples from treat- 
ment on the Negro nation ques- 
tion, and many others. 

3.: Foster, in his article on 
the reevaluation of Stalin, -gives. 
as extenuating circumstances for 


- errors by the American left. its 


practice ef letting each foreign 


__ party make its own evaluation 


of events in .its own country, 


which we accepted. Surely at 
the time Duclos letter on Brow- 


-derism. was published in France, . 


Foster: did. not feel: that critical - 
evaluation. of another 


American affairs was - 
ruled out? How. then: could» a- 


é party which had been: the bene- 
Instead, it extended the hand. ficiary : 

of. friendship. ta. them in. the in- .. 

. terest. of preventing..the..main 

_ danger facing 


2 pen advice from: a —- 


own utter destruction. in. @ war. 


a with the new. weapons. 
| «grag ‘The Congres it 
 ) Seem thc and 


© of moral, . 
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by david platt 
Letters From Prague Reveal 
Divided Opinions on ‘Porgy and Bess’ 
I have received some interesting correspondence about Por; 
and Bess from friends in Prague which I would like to share wit 


i: PRACUE. 


Eleanor Wheeler writes: 


Dear Dave: | 
We saw Porgy and Bess and the American colony is split 


right dowa the middle on the subject. Some consider it a calamity 
and we who had our doubts about it were completely won over by 
the way the Czechs took to the heroes of the opera as people. 
They didn’t any more seem to think that this was the Negroes’ chosen 
way of life than they think people in Gorky’s Lower — want 
to live in a flophouse. And they were carried away by superb 


performance. 


HILDA LASS writes: 


Dear David Platt, 
Having read several comments by you in the Worker on 


“Porgy and Bess” I thought you might be interested in two comments 
from the Czech press on performances of the Everyman Opera Co. 
here. Actually tney were the only two critical reviews which ap- 
peared (except for Prague News Letter, of which I am enclosing 
. «@ tearpage). Most of the reviewers were still under the spell of 
Aram Khatchaturian’s widely-publicized article and the whole 
idea of Gershwin and cultural exchange. 

The first review quoted is by Josef Kotek in Hiada Fronta 
(Young Front, the daily paper of the Czechoslovak Union of Youth) 
and appeared on Feb. 14, the day after the opening. The second 
is by a well-kncwn author of a mumber of books about Latin 
America, Norbert Fryd, and appeared about two weeks later in 
Literarni Noviny. (Literary Gazette, weekly of the Czechoslovak 
Union of Writers), following a paean of praise by another critic 
‘the weck before. 

With thanks for your always-interesting articles and the hope 
that you plan to attend the Karlovy Vary film festival this year. 

Sincerely, HILDA LASS. 

P.S. Salt of the Earth won the Grand Prize at the Karlovy 
Vary festival in 1954 but is only new being shown in Czecho- 
slovakia, Rosaura Revueltas, now making a film in East Germany, 
was here for the opening in Prague. The reviews have been glowing. 


KOTEK WROTE on Feb. 14, the day after the Prague open- 
ing: A 

: “. .. Before composing the music Gershwin spent a year among 
the Negro pecple in the South in order to become thoroughly 
acquainted with his source of inspiration. He created a wor 
dramatically strong and musically noteworthy, stemming—at least 
in its best parts—from the tradition cf Negro folk music, spirituals 
and blues, artistically transfermed, of course, in his own way. 
Where Gershwin’s music is directly related to these manifestations 
i also has the greatest ositional individuality: let us men- 
tion at least the celebrated juilaby “Summertime,” the lamentation 
of Sirena over her dead husband and perhaps the beautiful fisher- 
man's song “Ii Takes a Long Pull,” springing from the genre of 
Negro work songs. And even in these individual “numbers,” yes, 
here it is really a matter of individual musical numbers, we fad 
things that show, on the other hand, the influences to which 
Cershwin. was subjected—the commercial] jazz side, whose inilu- 
ence consists rather in sensational instrumentation than in real 
depths of musical idea and its further compositional development 
(Crowns song “A Red-Headed Woman’). 

“In general the structure of Cershwin’s work is heterogene- 
ous: the musical stream of the first act is on the whole Mowing, 
although the isadition between the individual ‘numbers’ leaves 
us somewhat in a quandry, sometimes because of its inexpressive- 
mess and sometimes, on the other hand, because of its naturalistic 
—e in the second act, however, the music has more the 
aracter of accompaniment, often only following the spoken 
word where it ail aeaba not get along without music. This 
aimiessness in the musical structure of Porgy and Bess marks its 
first contradiction. 

“The second contradiction is, in my opinion, more serious 
ond basic for it iniiuences the musical side too, to a marked degree. 
What is the message of Gershwin’s opera, what does the composer 
want to say to us through his work? Although he and his librettist 
see quite clearly the painful position of the Negroes, their poverty 
ana backwardness, into which they have been plunged by their 
white expiciters, there is no perspective of anything better here: 
here we have only passionate covaine adicts with tendencies to 
violence and er. The authors, honestly depicting what they 
observed and heard in the black South, see the existing situation 
but they do not see the causes of that situation and of course do 
not know how such horrors may be | off the earth. And so 
in spite of all its dramatic , in spite of the often-excellent 
character drawing to the individual parts, we stand with sorrow 
ever Porgy and Bess, and think unconsciously of Gorky’s “Lower 
Deptis iaid in a similar setting. No; in Porgy and Bess we could 
not hear the words ‘Man—how that rings! 

“it we have serious reservations ut the work, its presenta- 
tion need not leave us at a loss. Our guests played Cershwin’s 
opera in Prague ss their 69th performance. You would never know 
it. There was nothing to suggest the routine; it was not ‘played 
ahi bat eanained egrets work wie: quailty Sn ved rather 
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Outof TV? 


Are the auto companies—TV's 
biggest spenders—planning to take 
a back seat in TV advertising this 
fall? | : 
Variety magazine says there are) 
“considerable doubts” as to 
whether sler, Pontiac, Olds- 
mobile and other auto outfits 


on which the networks depend for 
so much of their revenue, will play’ 


In ’55 the auto magnates poured 
something like $60 millions into 
TV advertising. One TV mogul 
was quoted as saying last year that’ 
if the auto people withdrew their 
sponsorship of their top shows the 
result “could be nothing short of 
catastrophic.”—D.P.) 

Pontiac, says Variety, is drop- 
ping its sponsorship of Tuesday 
night’s hour-long Playwright 36 
program. Oldsmobile is expected 
to “retreat from its present big 
budget spending.” : 
It is a “virtual certainty” that 
Chrysler will “call it quits” on the 
Sunday night at 7 “It’s a Creat 
Life’s eries on NBC-TV. 

“Ford has yet to make up its 
mind about the Saturday night 
‘Jubilee’ series on CBS-TY,” says 
the showbusiness weekly, “despite 
the fact that the series has been 
regarded as a remarkably success- 
ful one. 

There is also “some apprehen- 
sion” about Chrysler's continued 
sponsorship of the 90-minute 
Thursday night dramatic program 
on CBS-TYV. it follows Chrysler's 
hour-long ‘Climax’ which they’re 
holding on to on. the same network. 

it is felt that two and a half 
hours of “back-to-back” Thursday 
night drama is excessive. 

Thus when thé fall curtain goes 
up on TV, autos “stake in the! 
medium, says Variety, (where they 
have moved into the No. 1 posi- 
tion among the giant spenders) may 
be considerably lessened.” 

I dont know about that! De- 
spite the slackening of car sales 
and the layoffs, auto profits are 
still fabulously high. 

As long as the top auto com- 
panies can keep those profits high 
theyll spend it by the barrel on 
TV. I see no signs of any really big 
move on the part of auto to drop 
to the No. 2 spot in TV spending, 
What may be happening is the 
transference of auto sponsorship 
from one program to another, from 
one network to another.—D.P. 
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Norman Triegle 
In New Rele at 
City Center Opera 


their usual dominant role on TV! # 
in °56-'57. it 


| tragedy of our time. I know tears are 


| no more pleasant, 
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| Ser Se ee ahs Bete wae 
The Exurbanites 

by howard fast | Be 

thing to do with Mr. A. C. Spectorsky’s 


the city-bred folk who have moved beyond the 
suburbs that surround us, is to read some of it or all 


descriptive of a circle of living space around the metropolitan area 
but beyond the suburbs, a good hour or more of commutation away, 
and highly favored by well-paid men in advertising, television 
radio, and to some extent, the theatre. Of these, it is the group in 
big money advertising vocationally and in Fairfield County, 
necticut, | ically, who command most of the author's at- 
tention. with incomes that range from fifteen to one 
hundred thousand a year, with homes that cost from forty to seventy 
thousand dollars, are the subject of an unusual and fascinating social 
study. They are also of considerable interest to whose homes 
and incomes come to a good deal less, for these are people who 
earn their money by telling America what to buy, what to think, 
what to do—and who sell everything from detergents to Radio Free 
Europe. In that sense, they are a key group and a very important 
group. 
All of which Mr. Spectorsky knows—just as he knows these 
people—very well indeed. Since reading the book, I have been 
trying to understand why the author ted this particular area 
otf American society and this particular kind of study. Not having 
asked him, I can only speculate from his work, and I would guess 
that he is activated by contempt and hatred as much as by any- 
thing else. It is true that again and again he seems to realize the 
macabre nature of the horror he is depicting, and then he hastens 
to assure the reader that these people, in spite of the fact that they 
are most of them drunks, lechers, impotent, frustrated, bitter, — 
hostile, loveless and incapable of any real love, scheming, com- 

titive, amoral, vindictive and ruthless to boot, are nevertheless 

witty and charming. 

The juxtaposition, which occurs frequently, is the only note 
of humor in an otherwise somber picture of what one of the nastier 
branches of free enterprise can do to people. One can forgive Mr. 
Spectorsky for appearing to believe that the alcoholic miasma of 
hatred and frustration in which these dwell is caused, 
chiefly, by the geography of their choice of living-space; he has 
found them all together, and since they are all sick of the same 
disease, he choose to blame most of it on Exurbia. But even there, 
I would that his tongue is in his cheek. The apple is rotten 
and stinks; has opened it for the whole world to see, and it 
would be entirely too much to expect him to say, “This is the ripest 
fruit of free enterprise—the sweetest flower of what the ‘free world’ 
has to offer.” Yet in another way, that is precisely what he is saying. 


MY OWN OBSERVATIONS are not unlike that of various 
friends of mine who have picked up the book and read some or 
all of it. I read all of it, perhaps because my stomach has a harder 
lining; and because my fate in man’s future has not yet been shaken, 
I was able to digest it without undue disgust. Nevertheless, I 
recognize it as a frightening and terrible book—with a level of 
horror more real than all the manufactured horror-nonsense we are 
fed on television and in what goes for literature today. 

Here are a group of some thousands of Americans. They have 
all of the material virtues that we prate of to the world, every 
machine, every g , refrigerators and freezers and washers and 
driers and mixers—all of it. They live in beautiful houses. They 
ride in fine cars. They wear expensive and beautiful clothes. 
They can afford the best medical care. They eat the best food, and 
all of it they want. They drink -the best liquor. : 
fields of their own, clubs, courts, beaches 


tute the sum of their sociai existance adds 
any heart can read this book without pity. 
cherish the monster that is destroying 

o 
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presen iriy, are inre 

think that the ive arguments doing y with the 

destroying rat-race we inhabit, and a our in 

den' and. our people into a part of the 

even stronger. f 


‘ Porgy and Bess 


‘(Continued from Page 6) 


have yeservations, we can disagree with much; we cannot refrain 
from shaking with sincere thanks the artists hands, black and 
white, who came here with Gershwin’s work as the artistic rep- 
resentatives of the common a of America.” 

FRYD’S ARTICLE is ti “Salt Above Porgy,” which is a 


m 


g learns to value salt above gold. He writes: 


“One could object that it is not correct to the same 


yardstick to the opera ‘Porgy and Bess’ and the film ‘Salt of the | 


Earth. I believe, however, that a comparison is necessary and will 
contribute to the health of our public opinion. Both authentic 
American works were presented in Prague at the same time; both 
are stories whose main hero is an svcalieiiie-samnaaintad collective; 
both involve the oppression of minority groups, victims of the 
chanvinism of the white rulers of America. 

“I would further maintain that from such a weighing of the 
two works: on onz scale ‘Salt of the Earth’ would emerge victorious. 
It is a better-executed work of art, it represents better the decisive 
aspects of American reality, it is more progressive because it it 
truer, and healthier; the oppressed minority is not shown as some- 
thing doomed by a magic spell to be different, but on the contrary 
aS a group successfully fighting for equality.” 

It is no wonder, he continues, that “Porgy and Bess” made 
such a strong impression on audiences, and he credits the living 
and convincing portrayals, the charm of the actors, the power of 
some of the scenes. But, he says, “not to see on the other the 
shortcomings of the libretto (the hopeless situation of the Negroes, 
the charmed circle of force, animalism, the triumph of evil), the 


shortcomings in the score (the~uncompleted step from operetta- | 


melodrama to a higher form of opera, the unequal quality of the 
use made of Negro folk art), the unequal quality of the execution 
(all the dancers and the majority of smgers achieve only the average 
of what is usual among highly-talented Negro artists), in short, 
not to see all these weaknesses would be a mistake. 

“Uncritical admiration of exoticism led some spectators to 
disproportionate enthusiasm. Now they should go quiskly to see 
‘Salt of the Earth’ to convince themselves of the real power of 
American art. In defense of our theatre-goers it may be said that 
propaganda alsocontributed to overrating one work and _under- 
rating the other. Only the opera premiere had official glitter. ‘Salt 
of the Earth was introduced much more modestly. .. . It is too 
bad but it can be remedied. The film is still cla vineh-imaaeallies 
have an opportunity to see for themselves why we place Salt 
above Porgy.” 


Mary Pickford Raps Failure 
To Build Hollywood Museu 


HOLLYWOOD, March 21-—, Bees 
Mary Pickford said today she’s sal ; 
upset over Hollywood’s failure to’ TS ee 
build a film museum that she’s) cjg fog 
leaving her art and movie treas-' i sii eit 
ures to three other cities.. 


Last year bonds were sold to 
build a museum in the old Warner 
Studio where tourists could see 
movie props and mementos and 
watch movies being made. Money 
was raised to paint sidewalks on} 
Hollywood Boulevard pink and in- 
stall fancy street. lights. But the 
drive for the museum fizzled out. 

“I do not hesitate to say the 
heads of the studio are to blame,” 
Miss Pickford said as she sat in 
the library of her home, Pickfair. 


“They did not cooperate. They 
are negligent and _ shortsighted. 
The museum would earn good will. 
it also would eam money for the will change her will to leave her 


motion picture relief fund. Mil- 
lions of tourists drive down Hol-|{0rtune in art_objects and. all the 


lywood Boulevard every year and 
are depressed. There's nothing for 
them to see. 

“This is the country’s fifth lar- 
gest industry and we have no mu- 
seum! Rochester, N.Y., has a 
museum and silent film theatre 
that puts Hollywood to shame. | 
was sick when I returned from Ev- 
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MARY PICKFORD 


| isting museums, which three cities 


| undecided. 
| But theyll get a windfall. She 


museum here fell through.” 


Miss Pickford said that unless; 
Hollywood gets on the ball she 


and screens, antique furniture. 


her famous. 
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) play on the title of a well-known Czech fairy tale in which a foolish | 


: | National 


}Romeo and Juliet, Jan Hus Au- 


Today's Best 
Betson TV 
Movies, Drama 

- £e 


News, features (2) 6 p.m, 
‘Mike Wallace, news (5) 7 
Dinah Shore (4).7:30 = 
Million Dollar Movie: E tent 
O'clock Walk (9) 7:30 and 10° 
Groucho Marx—Quiz (4)8 = ~— 
'Climax: Katherine Anne Porters 
‘Pale Horse, Pale Rider (2) 8:30 
Playwright’s Theatre (11) 8:30 
Basketball: NIT (11) 9 
‘Four Star Play (2) 9:30. 
| Charles Boyer, Susan Kohner mm 
| Desert Encounter 
Johnny Carson (2) 10 
‘Movie: Jimmy Durante in Great 
Rupert (1950) (2) 11:15 


| 


| 


‘stovies Arch of Triumph. Ingrid 
| Bergman, Chas. Boyer (7) 11:30 
: RADIO 

‘Edward Morgan, AFL-CIO, news 
| WABC 7 p.m. 


‘Passover Program WRCA 9:05 
Conversation WRCA 9;30 


‘This Is New York WCBS 11:30 

| MOVIES 

'Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night (Rus- 
sian), New Cameo. 

Oklahoma, Rivoh 

Richard the Third, Bijou 

Letters From My Windmill, Paris 

Disney’s Fantasia (revival) Trans- 
lux Normandi 


Citizen Kane (Orson Welles—re-| 


| vival), 55th St. Playhouse 


Carousel, Roxy 
Picnic, Radio City Music Hall 


John Vandercook, news WABC 10) 


Lady Killers (English, Sutton 
| Dark River (South American—Eng- | 
lish Titles) World 

'Crime and Punishment (French), 
| with Eternal Husband. Thalia. 

La Ronde (French), and One Sum- 
mer of Happiness (Swedish). 
| Heights. 

Fan Fan the Tulip and Beauties of : 
| the Night (French), Heights | 
Helen of Troy, Academy of Music 
| Ugetsu. (Japanese) 72nd St. Play-| 
house. With Three Forbidden 
| ~=Stories 

Night My Number Came Up and 
| Laughter in Paradise (English) 
| Apollo 42 St. 

DRAMA 


Inherit the Wind with Paul Muni,| 


Chekhov's’ Uncle Vanya, 4th St. 
Theatre 

Bus Stop, Winter Garden 

| Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 

L, ; 

ieee of Anne Frank, Cort Theater 

Tiger at the Gates with Michael 
Redgrave, Helen Hayes Theatre 


| 


| |The Lark, Longacre 


Private Life of Master Race, Open | 
| Stage, 15 Second Ave. 


ditorium 

‘Rosmersholm, Provincetown Play- 
| house 

The Ponder Heart, Music Box 

| No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 


films she made for Biograph to ex- 
will get her belongings is still 


and her husband, Buddy Rogers, ' 
have collected Rudolph Valentino’s, first two plays to be done_ this 
swords, Miss Pickford’s films and| 
costumes, sketches by the famed 
rope and heard the plans for + Rodin, paintings by Remington,, 
priceless Chinese jade art objects, 


| Miss Pickford, a gracious star | 
of the old school, feels her treas- 
ures belong to the fans who made 


| “That's why we never close the 
| gates to our home,” she said. “Peo- 
ple come up and look in the win- 


The only current tourist attrac- 
eran is the footprints 

at Grauman’s Chinese Theatre— 
and Miss Pickford’s dog, Zorro, 
: : 


| “He ran through the cement in the 


Two More of the 
Bards Plays 


In the Works 
| Shakespeare's King John and 
‘Measure for Measure will be the 


summer at the American Shakes- 
t peare Festival Theatre in Strat- 
ford, Conn. They are scheduled 
to open there during the week of 
June 24. Romeo and Juliet or 
; Taming of the Shtew may be the 
Festival Theatre’s -third . produc- 


. tion. 
‘King John’ hasn't been produc- 
ed on Broadway since 1914, But 
its been 58 years since Measure 
for Measure was done here. The 
actress Modjeska did it at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre in 1898. 


Rare Scottish Books 


An exhibit of Scottish 
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Pierpont Morgan ibrary. 
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by lester redmeyv 
This and That... 


N.LT. SEMI-FINALS-—St. Francis mrast be given a chance | 
to outscrap huge Dayton tonight after the way Xavier almost cut ~ 
the number one favorites down to size Tuesday night. But we il 


stick with our Dayton tourney prediction while rooting for the 
Brooklyn boys. In the other semi-final gamie, St. Joe's of Philly to 
upset loaded Louisville on greater elan and buzz-buzz, if you know 
what I mean. 

Since Dayton barely did nip Xavier, one must surmise that 
the latter's suspension of its.star ceater Dave Pointek for breaking 
bedcheck hours was fatal to the Cincinnati school. In one way, 
I suppose you must give the coach credit for having the courage 
of his principles. It is slightly out of the ordinary, to put it mildly, 
for a couch in these high pressure Gays to voluntarily deprive hi 
self of the services of his high scoring star in a payoff tourney. 

On the other hand, it is really too bad. We have 
Pointek is a nice kid who was not out helling or anything like it. 
He is a lad of restless though harmless impulses, 
just felt like walking the Buffalo i 
tournament when he violated 
merely sitting in another room 
with members of one of the other teams m the tourney. Sounds 
like an interesting subject for a short story, but i i 
Xavier got beat by one poimt by tourney 
there have been much greater vic 
so harshly punished. 

* 

SI GREEN AND Drafting Dept.—Why, a reader asks, cant 
the Knickerbockers claim Si Green as an area choice as a New 
Yorker even though he played for a Pittsburgh college, the same 
way the Philly Warriors will get local boy Wilt Chamberlain who 
went to Kansas U.? The answer—the Warriors pulled a fast one, 
pushing through the new rule last year, specifying that the club 
must lay its claim to the local phenom while he is still in high 


Since we're doing so much guessing on the pro draft of col- 
lege stars, and there is so much interest in it, here is a little “iffing™ 
on the procedure: : 

Bostor will be the only team to name an area choice, Tom 
Heinsohn of Holy Cross. The regular picking will then start in 
inverse order of won and lost percentage. Rochester, picking first, 
mav name Bill Russell of San Francisco. St. Louis would then pre- 
sumably pick Si Green. Mi Ls has third pick and could go 
for Shavlik of North Carolina State, or stylish 65 Willie Naulls 
of UCLA. The Knicks pick fifth and could take one of the above 
two. Syracuse and Philly then pick, Boston skipping the first round 
if it took Heimsohn. 

Other players besides Russell, Green, Heinsohn, Shavlik and 
Naulls who will rate high on the picking list—-6-7 Bob Burrows of 
Kentucky, seven footers Bill Uhl ef Dayton and Don Boldebeck 
of Houston, 6-5 sharpshooter and rebounder Joe Holup of George 
Washington, and backcourt men K. C. Jones of Frisco, Julius 
McCoy of Michigan State, Robin Freeman of Ohio State and 
Darrell Floyd of Furman. 

Other senior possibilities for the draft include big men Judson 
of Illinois, Pointek of Xavier, late bed habits and all, Rand of Mar- 
quette, Harper of Alabama, Hemans of Niagara. Clubs looking for 
sharpshooting, driving, ing backcourt men could do a 
lot worse than try Hal Lear of Temple, the speedy ‘Vic Molodet 
ef North Carolina State, Carl Cain of Iowa. Good corner men 
seem to be McLoughlin of St. Louis, Paxson of Dayton, Riegel of 
McNeese State. I don’t know ‘em all by a long shot, or a layup. 
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WHERE’S THE IRON CURTAIN DEPT.—In case any weight. 
lift fans are mages what happened to the Soviet team which 
was invited by the AAU to come over here in March to compete 


| against our lifters in New York, Philly, Detroit and Harrisburgh. 
When they asked for the necessary U.S. visas, they were told 
by the American Embassy they could have 


ing Russian athletes would submit to 
would self-respecting Americans, 
waive the insulting restrictions in the 
of athletes. It checked back with 
and—ne soap. So the meets 


nonsense any 
sy was asked to 
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Kefauver 


(Continued from Page 1) | (Continued from Page 1) 
) a, an write in Kefauver's ~tyn fee conviction: on Dec. 
a . t ° ‘ 
By ROOSEVELT WARD, J. __ |B venon was este is Mina |S See 1 i bt cent i 
Over 3,000 New York teachers demonstrated yesterday at City Hall to er sota by the Democratic-Farmer-| caused the bus protest. | 


) hers and $100 for the| Labor Party organization and its cy 
Mayor Wagnér's salary offer of a $400 increase for half of the teac ware cic x ky “Pes Two *' witiesesd. Mes. 5 Sidie 
ath - 0 | parey | Brook d Mrs. Thelma -McWil- 
.st. The picketline, sponsored by the New York Teachers Guild, AFL CIO, encircled the| top s, Sen. ¥| Brooks an 
sate Pea aa with the march- 3 Sabra eae and Gov, le Freeman. . His liams Glass, both teachers at the . 


= ’ {backers said they would go over ny ae ee 
Placards stated “Mayor Wagner, a termine whether Republicans cross- mony that the organizations; to - 


_ §top the Number Game,” “You! | + ed into the Democratic primary. | which they belonged: had brought _ 
‘ a a oie tata the! (Continued from Page 1) Laud ed for Aid Stevenson commented today: [the abuses suffered by Negroes to 
e The original number discharged 7 | I do not propose to conjecture the attention of hidle tieaibam: coe 
Pay, ete. was 93. The panel cut the figure about the possibility that thousands pany and city authorities during 


0 mi voted. in the Democratic primary began. 


offer “must be viewed as an at-| arbitration. : | 
for the cynical purpose of damag- Sirs, . Cledawin: dillon 4° Re 


tempt to avoid any further pro-| Following rejection of that gro- a Min- 
test by school personnel. This rally posal by the strikers, the company; Delegates to the ninth conven- Peat gfe oan Party in Min year ‘old midwife, told the court 


shows that teachers will not accept ag — the status o tion of Local 6, Hotel & Club Em-| «7 (ncider the results full notice| Negroes sve heen — — 
a bone. whe nthey are in need of/ 96 to indefinte shies cach to take |Ploves. Union, were commended) that the great swing back to Dem- _— $s ry asst ae eg 
peereene aor are E 7 ay yesterday for the “excellent job”|ocratic principles which started in eis to make Change {or 
The leaflet also urged support] Place at - oe she, game sheie sunton ‘ite pont alia Wienie 1954 is even stronger in 1956.” | Negro passengers. en 
f three bills which have passed) @Sreement if stilt continuee wit oe Be Stevenson said he will “try even| “I paid my fare, and they cant . 
a “a arte over the opposition referred ultimately to arbitrators.| port of-the Miami Beach organiz- Landes” 6a, “wksite Dvicnnesaeie prin-|tell white money from colored 
of the city the Cuite-Tillen retire-| This will still leave the status|ing drive and the 12-month-old ciples as I understand them, to|money,” she declared. 
ment credit for materntiy ,leaves,| of the workers in question, but} trike. get the people’s best judgment; Other witnesses told of Negroes 
the Mitchell-McMullin bill and the| there is at least an opportunity to David Siegal president of the about America’s problems and our being whipped off the buses by 
Marrow-Passante bill on retire-| carry the fight in the locals. New York-N ‘Sersey Strike Aid| Prospects, and to build a firmer pore A pregnant woman was 
ments, The Teacher Guild said] ‘The other most disputed issue, Hei for -} wr = a i ce, a truer prosperity and a orced to stand, one testified. — 
that unless these bills are support-| time-study of day workers, was ommittes who _ ca €\tuller brotherh for our nation,”} Earlier Judge Carter overruled 
ed strongly they will face a veto} settled on the basis of a set of| New York City Joint Board of the — a defense motion to dismiss the . 
by Governor Harriman. “safeguards” and “clarifications” |Hotel International, told the con- case. Attorney Fred D. Gray, 45- 


| ® ® 
The demonstrators marched Si-| that the IUE says limits to 1,500 vention, “Miami is going to be a Inquiries year-old defense lawyer and a 


reat aaa ds placards speak) the workers subject to the: work, union town.” rps _ z Leyte ‘acum 
for their demands. ‘ew. with tl : , : e state had not proven - 
or their det standard review, with the union Siegal predicted’ tbie:. Hotel (Continued from Page 1) cioatan af ody’ AME anes aa ta 


A second demonstration planned to have a sav on chan es in work . ; as ? : . ; ; 

for today is sponsored by the Crass} norms. Diiaaaioces re the pro- Union will be the first to build ved - long as the funds will suf-}it connected the eiendant, Rev. 
Roots committee and the Teach- cedure, or over reclassification of solid organization mm the South. "Cub “Hs tf 14 King, with any illegal act. } 

ers Union. workers, are to go to arbitration. | The three-day convention was id sae as ai thea Yesterday Judge Carter had rul- 
The Teachers Guild was to dem-| The company also agrees not top| Scheduled to end late yesterday et Ut - We “9 eg ed the state had brought prima ~ 

- onstrate also today, but pulled out! switch incentive workers to day afternoon, with president David th the mee. : yn 3 a! facie evidence of. a conspiracy, in- 
aud held its. own. demonstration| work without the union’s consent, | 4¢7™4" Summarizing. i : ga se aed Ser dicating the state's job was te con- * 

‘| Lively discussion has featured}O™er papers about what we had) 44 Rey. King with the con- 


yesterday. Many teachers report- | , 
edly were angry at the Guild’s ac- WAGE CLAUSE department meetings and action|® Say on events im the Soviet 


meat. 


are Union, a lot of people — former sig 60s . 
t idec ti The wage clause is only slightly|on resolutions and amendments to ; ' ; Mayor W. A. Gayle today testi- 
Be ait aby » assaf ay changed net the original ae — we ree ye = aig pe ae |fied he tried to settle the boycott 
wins . tivil rights resolutions from nie es implying strongly the failure was 

The Teachers Union iS demand of the company. The average of delegates calling for strengthened This, then, is the time to speed P83 haa es mney of the Negro f 


200 across-the-board i ' 
eh Soe pone et three percent is to be added to the) anti-discrimination activities in the|the drive to expand | circulation. |Jeaders. Under cross-exaimination - 
with MA’s and all high schoo]| hourly wages of the workérs an-| hotels, condemnation of racism in Manhattan circulation campaign|},, chief defense attorney Arthur 


. a oe Pes, ee .| workers, meeting tomorrow night ; | 
teachers. The union seeks reduc-| nually, with five cents the mini- the South and support to the de-| wo But) Shores, it was brought out ‘that 
tion of steps in the system of grad-| mum. Skilled workers are to get | esregation fight were approved 4 — ine cals ee ae Mayor Gayle had knowingly ap- . 
uated raises a ‘teacher gets over Ae : | principle with details referred to/SPOnS if err om ; the pointed members of the White 

additional raises. the Executive Board. ‘Press Committee, are aiming at) Citizens Council on his negotiating 


the years, from the present 14 to mi 
coin 4 bee nil coming to the 85 percent 
12, as of next year, and to 10 The company got the five vengs Resolutions by shop delegates i th ad pag isos ones committee. 


thereafter. ~ pact it wanted, but there is a wage;on economic issues were referred sulle wed 400 for the Daily Work- The state put on three N 


It is claimed by the’ teachers’| reopener in 1958 with the right to to the Wage Policy Committee wittiesses seeking to prove a 


groups that the Mayor is offering] strike. Each local can also reo pen| 2nd the unon’s general assembly "They will hear George: Blake the Montgomery Improvement As- . 


$10 million additional increases in-| ; : .1|for action when the contract re- sociation employed violence and 
its local contract annually with| opener counts apa POST Charney discuss the recent 20th Rae 8% : 


stead of $21 million as he 5 L. ack alesis ot " | 
mason as he stated.) the right to strike. The pact aati The 400 delegates greeted An- Congress of the Soviet Commu Willie C. Carter said he had — 


WE: — includes improvements in welfare, Sc nist Party, and the events associ- 
° . “ate Ae thony Yiavias, a student at Colum- = ane been pulled off a bus, but no con- 
2 Feared Dead in i riage Se cE bia University and son of a Local ated ae nection could be made with the . 
. € 1Ue terms the pact a ciear)§ waiter, who is going to college i bus protest. 
GE Plant Explosion cut victory” with “gains far in ex-| wader the union’s scholarship fund 3-Way Race | Mrs. Beatrice Jackson testified 
SCHENECTADY, March 21.—} cess of those oftered by the man-| established in honor of the late! a certain “Skeeps’ beat her up as .. 
A terrific explosion rocked a four- agement before the strike and sub- Gertrude Lane, a founder and sec- In 18th C.D. she sought to board a bus. It 
story chemical building at the Gen-| stantially improved over those the retary-treasurer of the local. } Manhattan’s 18th congressional) was brought out that Mrs.. Jack- - 


eral Electric Company plant here} com any wished to settle for last district will be the scene of |" is an employe of Mayor Gayle’s 


today. One was was killed, another! week. ; mother-in-law 
growl gers. 12 hours a The union said na company | Winn er s of Musie se alg eb bs se the The other Negro witness was a 
Mrte rsons were injured.| originally wanted a right to time- ) ape homina-)Montgamery County em : 
Fire followed the explosion and nade 20,000 workers ear set their Contest to Be tion this spring, and possibly of a Joe Azbell, city pire of the 


wane th Setter. ha walls) production standards unilaterally.| JJegrd on WOXR ee earns S well. ‘ Montgomery: Advertiser, a state 
: n ut were s0 . Me, : . : : aS 
shaky that buildings on either side The yo strikes affected 40 of ‘The fifteen winners of Radio Pig hae 9 for sandaniniting i ae — 78 oe plo 
and across a company street were te: coe F eeamig ra Dut’ Station WQXR's sixth pur ws blic by the Democrats, has announced sere ea pte on fh Rae 
closed. ant an@ ‘sic contest for students of public/},6 will contest the nomination in Arete : 
one args A an cai stage oh Anpath the et he une 3 bate eine ass Sea ts 
> ili u 3 ean ; | | 
: YNS|politan area will be heard in a tangelo, ed by!;: ; : 
? of salaried workers and locals Of | series of programs on WOXR be- Ca bere Sa ad Bash ings —_ had -_ = rng en 
be the International Brotherhood of ginning April 1 at 1:30 p.m. They per Citron, an independent, will]... insist upon no pre i 
; Electrical Workers, machinists and |,.;1) he introduced and interview- make this a three-way race. ~ {er t upon no violence. , 


Ton he Manhattan glass workers of the former AFL, ed by Abraham Chasins, the sta- Donovan, who received the COP hE, 
ken sl 8:20-p.m.—A. B. Magit on| Signed contracts on the company’s tion’s music director. _ nomination, faces a possible pri- Snowfall 


Whats Behind the Arai-isaal confi?" | terms. ‘ The winners were selected from| mary fight from George Eyer, J. ng, 75 (of 145 B. 80 
Jefferson School, 575 Ave. of the Americas.| On the whole, however, the!among 200 young violinists, -|an insurance man who heads a oors from his apart- 


$1. Westinghouse strike attracted the ists and ‘cellists who auditioned be-| blican Club in the area. 


Coming | re | ; a 

; nee , | Widest. solidarity support seen in fore Jascha Heifetz, violinist; Ar- ep. Paul A. Fino of the Bronx d- 
Jeo Clark, ef the Dally Worker” perro strikes for many years. Donations|thur Rubinstein and Rudolf Serk-|has announced he is a candidate and a possible con- 
mh ee Steupinad ties is Geena collections from other unions net-|in, pianists, Leonard Rose, cellist} for the Republican nomination for Raeors . 
to storm. ted several million dollars. and Mr. Chasins. JU. S. Senate. _ 
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: $ Attention — All Manhattanites! 
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20TH SOVIET CONGRESS 
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